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proved to him an efficient school of vice; yet, 
even there, surrounded as he was by corrupting 
influences and examples, he was not left without 
a witness of the power of redeeming love; of 
this he has left the following account : 

Whilst in this ship, when about sixteen years 
of age, having been unwell, and probably led to 
reflect a little on that account, I was made sensi- 
ble of a divine visitation being extended to me; 
disclosing with undubitable clearness the vanity 
and emptiness of every earthly station, tarnishing 
the pride and glory of this perishing world in 
my sight; and which, though little understood 
and less regarded at the moment, has since, at 
different periods of my chequered life, been 
brought to my remembrance, by Him ‘ who de- 
clareth unto man his thoughts,—who maketh the 
morning darkness, and treadeth upon the high 
places of the earth,—the Lord, the Lord of hosts 
is his name.” When this occurred, although 
then entered into the bond of iniquity, I had not 
launched so fully into its dreadful abyss, as was 
afterwards most lamentably the case; and from 
what I have since witnessed in unutterable mer- 
cy, of the strength and power of redeeming love, 
a belief is induced, that if this warning voice, 
then sounding in the secret of my sinful heart, 
‘Behold I stand at the door, and knock,’ had 
been hearkened unto, and waited upon, my foot- 
steps, even mine, would have been conducted 
from the horrible pit to which they were fast 
verging. 

After spending nearly six years in the navy, 
the crew of the vessel to which he belonged 
were paid off, and being reduced to poverty by 
idleness and dissipation, he was induced to adopt 
the alternative of entering the army as a yolun- 
teer. In that situation he experienced several 
wonderful escapes from almost inevitable de- 
struction ; and at one time he was brought by 
disease apparently to the brink of the grave ; but 
while several wagon-loads of bodies were daily car- 
ried off for interment, from the hospital where 
he lay, his life was spared and his health eventu- 
ally restored. 


In the autumn of 1795, he obtained a com- 
mission in a regiment destined for the West 
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DANIEL WHEELER. 

This valuable minister of the gospel, who a 
few years ago closed his eventful career at New 
York, is no doubt vividly remembered by many 
readers of the Review. The copious memoirs 
of his life and labours, which have been publish- 
ed, must have rendered his name and character 
familiar to many of our readers ; yet it is appre- 
hended that a few brief notices respecting him, 
and extracts from his letters, may not be unac- 
ceptable, at least to those who are not in posses- 
sion of these memoirs. 

Daniel Wheeler was a native of London, being 
born there near the close of the year 1771. His 
parents were members of the established church, 
esteemed and respected for uprightness and integ- 
rity ; but he was deprived, at an early age, of pa- 
rental guardianship and instruction; his father 
dying before he was seven years old, and his 
mother, when he was about twelve. His or- 
phanage was unusually complete, from the singular 
circumstances, that both father and mother were 
the only children of their respective parents. 
The family, of whom he was the youngest, were 
then thrown on the world without any near rela- 
tives to whom they could look for advice or as- 
sistance. 

Not long after the decease of his mother, he 
was offered a situation on board a merchant ves- 
sel ; but after a short continuance in that employ- 
ment, some of his friends procured for him the 
station of midshipman on board a ship of war. 
He was soon removed toa ship of the line, which 
bore the flag of a rear admiral. This situation 
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Indies, and sailed with the expedition appointed | 
to this service, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
After a most stormy and disastrous passage they 
were once in sight of the islands, but were driven | 
back by a dreadful hurricane: in which several 
of the vessels foundered, and great numbers of 
the troops perished. A malignant fever also | 
raged with fatal violence among the crews of the | 
fleet, and in the ship in which he had embarked, 
no less than twenty-seven fell victims to it, with. 
in a short space of time. 

At this time he experienced some remarkable 
preservations, to which he often referred after- 
wards, as the merciful interpositions of an over- | 


particular appears to have arrested his attention. 
The vessel in which he was appointed to sail, and 
which was considered a remarkably fine one, was | 
exceedingly crowded, from the preference gi ven | 
to her by many of the officers. One morning | 
after they had been some wecks at sea, a collier 
(being one of the vessels hired as transports,) | 
coming alongside, he proposed to one of his friends, | 
that they should goon board of her. His fellow- 
officers ridiculed the idea of preferring an old col- | 
lier to the noble ship in which they were} but he 
and his friend persisted and transferred them- 
selves to her. The same evening a hurricane 
arose, and the vessel they had quitted was never 
heard of afterwards. In connexion with this pe- 
riod, he once remarked to a friend, on being ques- 
tioned as to the means made use of in the divine 
hand for effecting ‘a new birth unto righteous- 
ness’ in his heart, »—that he could not remember | 
any outward means having been employed, un- | 
less, indeed, he might except a storm at sea, du- 
ring which ‘his mind was deeply affected : and 
whe m, under a feeling of his own lost condition | 
by nature, he was mercifully enabled also to see 
the remedy, and the entire spirituality of the Gos- 
pel dispensation. In accordance with this feel- 
ing, he remarked,—‘ I was at this time convinced 
of Friends’ principles, they being neither more 
nor less in my estimation, than pure Christianity. 
I remember when the Friends visited me on my 
application for membership, I told them I was 
convinced at sea ; for I verily believed in looking 
back, that this had been the case: no human 
means were made use of;—it was altogether the 
immediate work of the Holy Spirit upon my | 
heart.’ Under these feelings, he became dissatis- 
fied with the military profession, and resolved that 
if permitted again to reach the shore, he would 
endeavour to lead a life of more circumspection, 
and which should tend to the glory of that Be- 
ing, who had thus so mercifully visited him by 
His free grace. To this resolution he adhered : 
—he quitted the army in the early part of the | 
year 1796 





| 


For some time subsequently to this event, he 
resided with his eldest sister who was married and | 
settled in the neighborhood of Sheffield, in! 


| safety, was that of self-denial. 


, | Father which is in heaven 


She had become convinced of the 
| Principles of Friends, and had joined the society. 


Yorkshire. 


While residing with these near relatives, his 
mind became renewedly impressed with the im- 
portance of Divine truth ; and in the course of a 
few months, he was led openly to espouse those 
views of it, of which, in after years, he was an 
‘unflinching advocate. The little meeting which 
lhe attended in the early part of his religious 
course, was usually held in silence; and he has 


| been often known to refer to some of those so- 


lemn seasons, as times of peculiar instruction to 


| his mind ; in ’ whic h the power of the Lord was 


sensibly felt, and his Truth revealed. 


Being made a partaker of the great privilege 
enjoyed by those who are of the flock of Christ, 
in being able to distinguish between the voice of 
the good Shepherd and that of the stranger, he 
was earnestly desirous that obedience should kee : 
pace with knowledge. He waited patiently upon 
the Lord for instruction in his various steppings; 


|and being brought into a state of deep humility 


and prostration of spirit, he was made sensible, 
that the only path in which he could walk with 
Much mental 
conflict was at this season his portion ; but peace 
was only to be obtained by an entire surrender 
of the will: and in conformity with what he be- 
lieved to be required of him, he adopted the plain 
dress. He once recounted to a friend in lively 
terms, the trial it was to him to put ona different 
oe frm that which he had been accustomed to 

‘ar; especially as in going to the meeting at 
Waulienes, he ge nerally met a number of his 
former gay acquaintances, whom he crossed on 
the way to their place of worship, which he 
had himself previously been in the practice of 
attending. In this instance, it was hard to ap- 
pear ope nly as a fool befure men; he thought if 


‘his natural life might have heen accepted as a 


substitute, he would gli udly have laid it down :— 
but this was not the thing required. He diligent- 


\ly examined his heart, and believed he clearly 


saw his Master's will in the requisition ; and that 


| it was a discipline designed to bring him into a 


state of childlike obedience and dependence. In 


|great distress he cried unto the Lord for help; 


and a passage of Scripture was powerfully ap- 
plied to his mind—‘ whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess also before my 
: but whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny before 
my Father which is in heaven.’ His resolution 
was immediately taken :—he put on his hat, and 
with his mind staid upon the Lord, set out to 
join his friends at meeting. His difficulties van- 
ished,—sweet peace was his covering; and he 


| was enabled experimentally to know the fulfil- 
| ment of that declaration,—‘ greater is He that is 
‘in you, than he that is in the world.’ 

In the course of the year 1797, he was re- 
ceived into membership with the Society of 
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Friends ; and about the same time, he entered in- | disposed to make allowance, she lamented the 
to business in Sheffield, in the seed trade. To disposition to lay aside our peculiarities. This she 
this novel occupation he applied himself with that | considered a specious snare of the enemy at the 
energy and assiduity, which characterized all his | present day, calculated to lay waste the Society, 
pursuits ; and by the divine blessing on his exer-| by breaking down the hedges, and opening the 


tions, he soon succeeded in obtaining a business 
fully adequate to his very moderate desires. 
He has been frequently heard to refer to this | 


| 


way for other invaders. 
For many years the state of her health had been 
a source of anxiety to her friends, and caused 


period of his life, as one of great peace and com- | much suffering to herself, chiefly from difficulty 


fort, and it appears to have been a time, in which | 


of breathing and extreme debility, which it was 


his experience of the reality and power of divine | often distressing to witness ; yet she frequently 


grace was deepened and enlarged. It was his 


expressed thankfulness that she had not to endure 


daily practice, at those intervals when the attend- | acute pain, and that she was surrounded with 
ance in his shop could be dispensed with, if but | comforts, of which the poor were deprived in the 


for a few minutes at a time, to retire to a small 
apartment behind it, and in a prayerful spirit to 
explore the contents of the sacred volume; the 
light which shone upon many passages as he 
read, and the clear and strong views of religious 
truth which were then unfolded to his seeking 
soul, were such as greatly to confirm his faith, 
and strengthen him to persevere in that strait and 
narrow path into which his feet had been so mer- 
cifully turned. The perusal of many of the pro- 
phetical books of holy writ, was at this time the 
means of great comfort and encouragement to 
him ; and the extensive and accurate knowledge 
of these parts of Scripture, for which he was af- 
terwards conspicuous, was then chiefly acquired. 

It was his uniform practice, from his first com- 
mencement in trade, to close his shop during the 
hovrs of worship on week days; and though this 
must have required a strong exercise of faith, at 
a time when his future support seemed to depend 
on his assiduity and exertion, he was never sa- 
tisfied to neglect the worship of Almighty God, 


from the prospect of an outward advantage ; and | 
he has often expressed his belief, that a blessing 


had rested on this sacrifice of apparent interest 
to duty. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


Account of JANE ABELL, of Waterford, Ireland, 
who died 17th of 2d month, 1852, aged 64 
years. 

The cheerfulness and resignation with which 
this dear friend bore much bodily suffering through 
a period of many years, afford a striking proof of 
the sustaining power and efficacy of Divine grace ; 
and when those who had often to witness these 
proving seasons, expressed a desire that she might 
soon feel better, her frequent reply was—“ If a 
mitigation be permitted it will be a great favor ; 
but [ cannot say I wish it, because 1 know if it 
be right it will be so.” 

Whatever concerned the interest and welfare 
of our Society was dear to her heart, and she en- 
deavored to hold up its Christian standard and 
discipline, as regards our various testimonies, in 
the view of young persons, whose company she 
loved, and who were attracted by the kindness of | 
her manner towards them; yet, whilst charitably 

. 


season of illness. Our beloved friend was for a 
‘long period unable to attend meetings, but wes 
often permitted to feel, in her solitary chamber 
the comforting presence of Him whom her soul 
loved. The clearness with which passages of 
Scripture were opened to her mind, was deeply 
instructive; even some that, whilst reading, had 
been incomprehensible to human reason—being as 
‘a fountain sealed, a spring shut up”’—arising 
on these occasions, with an application that aston- 
ished her; and she wished that others should be 
encouraged to persevere in perusing the sacred 
volume, though at the time, they might not be 
sensible of much benefit. Whilst convinced of 
the depravity of human nature, and humbled un- 
der a sense of her own unworthiness, her faith in 
the atonement and mediation of her Saviour was 
unwavering, and the feeling of dependence on his 
mercy sustained her oft drooping mind, and at 
seasons she was favored toexperience her peace to 
overflow. The visits of ministering friends at 
different times also afforded comfort, as they were 
generally led into sympathy with her, and often 
had to express their belief that, if faith and 
patience were maintained, the end would be glo- 
rious. . 
When reading the Annual Monitor, during her 
latter years, she sometimes thought, that perhaps 
her own name might appear in the next ; and that 
if able, in the last moments of her life, to dictate 
a few words to be affixed thereto, she should like 
to impress upon all, that no merely worldly object 
is worth living for, as the cravings of an immor- 
tal spirit can only be satisfied by that which springs 
from a higher Source. : 
In the autumn of 1850 she had a severe illness 
when her strength was so prostrated that for 
several days her recovery seemed doubtful. In 
this state she was favored with a peaceful feeling 
beyond what she had ever before experienced and 
expressed her gratitude, saying that she felt as if 
reposing in the arms of her Saviour, without 
weight or burden, even as much as that of a 
grasshopper, to press upon her spirit. Thus was 
the passiveness of the clay nearly, if not quite 
attained ; so that, whilst life appeared as if ous. 
pended in the balance, she could not throw a wish 
into either seale. There seemed no room for on 
feeling in her mind but love to her Creator, and 
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to her fellow-creatures; she thought Gcceihsshee- tn netiin hes en oie could 
endure any suffering that might be the means of 
drawing a single human being nearer to the Re- 
deemer. For several weeksafter recovering from 
this illness, she was permitted to enjoy ” relief 
from her cough and the oppression of her chest, 
such as she had not known for a long period. 

Towards the end, an attack of influenza so far 
reduced her strength that the bodily powers gave 
way ; and during the six days that she was con- 
fined to bed, the inability to move a limb (save 
her hands) was distressing. In reference to this 
she remarked—“ What a state I am reduced to, 
poor, helpless mortal! I am thinking of the 
words of our Saviour, ‘Oh, my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. If this cup may 
not pass from me except I drink it, thy will be | 
done.’ If it is his will that I should be thus 
afflicted, may that will be done !”’ She lay mostly 
very quiet, in order to induce sleep, which was at 
times refreshing. The intervals were diligently 
occupied in giving directions about what she 
wished to have done, or in sending messages for 
her absent friends, observing—“ Is it not marvel- 
lous with what calmness I can speak of these 
matters ? 
rejoice, when the change comes. Oh! what a 
glorious change it will be, when this mortal shall 
put on immortality, and ceath is swallowed up in 
victory.” “Ido not yet see the end; I feel as 
I never did before, just like the snuff of a can- 
dle going out.” “ T do not yet see the open door, 
bat I believe I shall be permitted to see it.”” This 
was remarkably fulfilled a few hours before the 
close, when a clear evidence was afforded that, 
through the love and mercy of her Redeemer, 
the gate was opened to receive her, and the Angel 
of His presence was with her, to conduct her 
spirit through the valley of the shadow of death. 

An unclouded calm and remarkable clearness 
were permitted to attend the closing scene, and 
the dismissal of the redeemed spirit was so gen- 
tle, that those privileged to watch by her, were 
scarcely sensible when it was freed from the 
wasted tabernacle. Thus was her own favorite 
expression verified in her experience—“ The end 
crowns all.”—Annual Monitor. 


For Friends’ Review. 
BOOKS AND READING. 


It has been the lot of the writer to travel to a 
limited extent among Friends of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and his own 1 obsertation is confirmed by 
those who have had better opportunities of know- 
ing, that there is a great lack of good and inter- 
esting books, in the families of our members, 
not only in Indiana, but generally throughout the 
West. It is true that many books have found 
thsir way among us within a few years past, still 
it may be safely said, there is a great scarcity of 
books among us. Nor is it to be wondered at, 


I wish all who love me to be told to | 
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when we remember that a large proportion o 
those Friends, who are now heads of families, 
have grown up to mature years without the op- 
portunity of obtaining books, their parents 
having failed, through ‘inability or otherwise, to 
supply them. 

But what is more to be regretted than even 
the scarcity of books, and which is but a natural 
result of this long continued scarcity, is the want 
of a proper taste for profitable and substantial 
reading. Did we all fully appreciate the plea- 
sure, as well as profit, to be derived from this 
kind of employment, surely we would spare no 
reasonable pains to supply our families with good 
books, and endeavor to inculcate in the minds cf 
our children a proper taste for reading them. 

Many Friends regret their inability to give 
their children as extensive an education as they 
wish, yet they hardly seem to know that by 
creating in their minds a desire for reading and 
literary pursuits, they will in a great measure 
educate themselves. This should be steadily 
kept in view. And now that books are compara- 
tively cheap and easy to be obtained, it is the 
earnest desire of the writer that his Western 
friends may not cnly gradually increase their 
little libraries, but endeavor to train up their 
children in such a way that the perusal of good 
books will be a truly interesting as well as pro- 
fitable employment. R. T. R. 

Richmond, Ind., 1853. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


This ancient and renowned traveller was born 
at St. Albans, a town about twenty miles north 
of London, in or near the year 15300. Stimu- 
lated by an unconquerable curiosity to see foreign 
countries, he departed from England in 1322, 
and continued abroad for thirty four years ; 
during which time his person and appearance 
were so changed, that on his return, his friends, 
who had supposed him dead, did not know him. 
But so fixed was his habit of roving, that he set 
out from his own country a second time, and 
died at Liege, Belgium, in 1571. John Bale, in 
his catalogue of British writers, gives him the 
following character : 

“ John Mandeville, Knight, born in the town 
of St. Albans, was so well given to the study of 
learning from his childhood, that he seemed to 
plant a good part of his felicity in the same, for 
he supposed that the honor of his birth would 
nothing avail him unless he could render the 
same more honorable by his knowledge in good 
letters. Having, therefore, well grounded him- 
self in religion by reading the Scriptures, he 
applied his studies to the art of physic, a pro- 


fession worthy of a noble mind ; but among other 

things he was ravished with a mighty desire to 

see the greater parts of the world, as Asia and 

Having therefore provided all things 
° 


Africa. 
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necessary for his journey, he departed from his 


country in the year of Christ 1322, and as an- | 
other Ulysses, returned home at the end of 


thirty four years; and was then known to very 
few. In the time of his travels, he was in Sey- 
thia, the greater and less Armenia, Egypt, both 
Lybias, Arabia, Syria, Media, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, Chaldea, Greece, [llyrium, Tartary and divers 
other kingdoms of the world; and having gotten 
by this means the knowledge of the languages, 
lest so many and great varieties, and things mi- 
raculous, whereof himself had been eye-witness, 
should perish inblivion, he committed his whole 
travel of thirty four years, to writing in three 
divers tongues, English, French and Latin. Being 
arrived in England, and having seen the wicked- 
ness of the age, he gave out this speech, ‘In our 
time it may be spoken more truly than of old, 
that virtue is gone, the church is under foot, the 
clergy is in error, and simony beareth sway.’ ” 

John Mandeville was indeed a remarkable 
man ; and though England has since distinguished 
herself above all other nations, for the number 
and character of her voyagers and travellers, who, 
for the sake of enlarging the bounds of geogra- 
phical knowledge, have pushed their way into 
every part of the world, yet considering the 
time and circumstances in which he wrote, to 
none must Sir John Mandeville give place. We 
must bear continually in mind that he wrote 
nearly five hundred years ago—one hundred years 
before printing was introduced into England, in 
an age of great ignorance, and eager for the mar- 
vellous and the wonderful in relation to other 
lands so little known. That he has told many 
ridiculous stories is no doubt true; but such he 
generally prefaces with “they say,’ or “‘ men say, 
but I have not seen it.” But if we charge these 
against him, we must also give him credit for 
those accounts which for a long time rested upon 
his single and unsupported authority, but which 
later discoveries and inquiries have abundantly 
confirmed : such as the cultivation of pepper, the 
burning of widows on the funeral pile of their 
husbands, the trees which bear wool of which 
clothing is made, the carrier pigeons, the gymno- 
sophists, the Chinese predilection for small feet, 
the artificial egg-hatching in Egypt, the south 
pole star and other astronomical appearances from 
which he argues for the spherical form of the 
earth, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, 
and many other singular productions of nature. 
“His book,” says an elegant writer, “ is to an 
Englishman doubly valuable, as establishing the 
title of his country to claim as its own the first 
example of the liberal and independent gentle- 
man, travelling over the world in the disin- 
terested pursuit of knowledge, unsullied in his 
reputation, and honored and respected wherever 
he went, for his talents and personal accomplish- 
ments. (Cleveland’s Comp. Eng. Lit.) 

The following remarks respecting the spherical 
form of the earth clearly prove that John Mande- 
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ville was much in advance of his age in relation 
to this subject. His travels are said to have 
been published in 1356, nearly a century and a 
half before Columbus made his voyage to the new 
world; yet when this adventurous navigator 
offered his project of reaching India by a western 
navigation—a plan founded entirely upon the 
supposition of the earth’s rotundity—to the sages 
and cosmographers of Spain at Salamanca, the 
absurdity of supposing that there were antipodes 
where the people walked with their heads down- 
wards, and where it rained, hailed and snowed 
upwards, was one of the arguments which he was 
compelled to encounter. Yet this argument was 
anticipated and refuted by Mandeville. 

In the following extract the spelling is mo- 
dernized, and a number of the words and phrases, 
which, by the changes of the language, have be- 
come unintelligible to the common reader, are 
replaced by modern ones conveying the same or 
a similar meaning : 

“Tn that land [Africa] as in many others, no 
man may see the polar star, that is called the 
star of the sea, that is immovable, that is toward 
the North, that we call the load-star, [the star to 
which the load-stone or magnet is directed.] But 
men see another the contrary [or opposite] to it, 
whichtis towards the'South,that is called antarctic. 
And as the shipmen with us take their course 
and govern themselves by the load-star, exactly 
so do shipmen in the South, by the southern star, 
which star appeareth not to us. And this star 
that is towards the North, which we call the 
load-star, appeareth not tothem. For which 
cause men may well perceive that the land and 
sea are of round shape and form. For the part 
of the firmament which is visible in one coun- 
try, is not that which is visible in another. And 
men may well discover by experiment and just 
reasoning, that if a man was to take passage in 
a ship which was going to search the world, he 
might pass by ship all round the world, above and 
below. And if I had had companions and ship- 
ping to make further explorations, I certainly 
believe that we should still have seen the round- 
ness of the firmament on every side. 

“But it seemeth to simple and unlearned men, 
that man cannot go on the underside of the 
earth; or that they would fall toward heaven from 
the underside. But that cannot be, unless we 
can fall toward heaven from the earth where we 
are. For on whatever part of the earth men 
dwell, either above or below, it always seemeth 
to them that they are more erect than any other 
people. And as it seemeth to us, that they [our 
antipodes] are under us, exactly so it seemeth to 
them that we are under them. For if a mon 
might fall from the earth unto the firmament, by 
greater reason, the earth and the sea, that are so 
great and so heavy, should fall to the firmament ; 
but that may not be [does not take place.””] 

From this extract, it is manifest that John 
Mandeville was no stranger to that singular pro- 
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perty of the magnetic bar, which is so important | 
an auxiliary in navigation. Hence we might | 
very justly question the correctness of the usual | 
account, which Robertson adopts without hesita- 
sion, that the mariner’s compass was invented in | 
the fourteenth century by Flavio Gioja of Amalfi. | 
But Hallam, in his work on the middle ages, cites 
several authorities to show that the polarity of | 
the needle was known at a considerably earlier 


period. EK. L. 


From Household ‘Vords. 
PENNY WISDOM. 

There is a huge heap of chemical refuse now 
near the banks of the Tyne at Gateshead, which 
is not only a commercial nothing, but the manu- 
facturer who unwillingly calls it his property, 

would most kindly greet any one who would take 
it off his hands; for he has to lease sundry acres 
of land for no other purpose than to deposit this 
refuse thereon. It is of such nothings as these 
that we would speak ; and of the ingenuity which 
from time to time draws something therefrom. 
And we would also direct attention to a few mis- 
cellaneous examples of the useful application of 
materials long valued—the causing ‘“‘a little to 
go a great way. 

Schoolboys display great skill in breaking 
their slates. Shall they be allowed to continue 
the exercise of this interesting practice; or shall 


we invite them to use the new Waurtemberg 


sheet-iron slates? A manufacturer in that coun- 
try has invented a mode of applying a surface- 
coating to sheet-iron, which enables it to take 
freely the mark of a slate-pencil; it is said to be 
much lighter, and much less liable to injury than 
a common slate. If we have sheet-iron slates, 
why not sheet-iron paper? Baron von Kleist, 
the proprietor of some iron-works at Neudeck, in 
Bohemia, has lately produced paper of this kind, 
from which great things seem to be expected. It 
is remarkable for its extreme thinness, flexibility 
and strength, and is entirely without flaws. It 
is used in making buttons and various other 
articles shaped by stamping; and it is capable of 
receiving a very high polish. Whether the 
world is ever to see the Times printed on a sheet 
of iron, we must leave to some clairvoyante to 
determine; but no sooner did our manufacturers 
become acquainted with this Bohemian product 
at the Great Exhibition, than they instantly set 
their wits to work to produce better and thinner 
sheet-iron than had before been made in Eng-| 
land. In the Birmingham department, before 
the Exhibition closed, there made its appearance 
a book, about five inches by three, consisting of 
forty-four leaves of sheet-iron, the whole weigh- 
ing about two ounces and a half. We are thus 
getting on; the age of iron literature may yet 
arrive. 

Our learned chemists have lately discovered 
that, in making or smelting iron, not less than 
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seven-eighths of all the heat goes off in waste ; 
only one eighth being really made available for 
| the extrication of the metal from its stony ma- 
| trix. What a sad waste of good fuel is here! 

| what a provoking mode of driving money out of 
one’s pocket ! So thought Mr. Budd of the 

Ystalyfera iron-works in Wales. He found that 
the heat which escapes from an iron furnace is 
really as high as that of melting brass; and he 
pondered how he might compel this hee at to ren- 
der some of its useful services. He put a gentle 
check upon it, just as it was about to escape at 
the top of the furnace; he gently enticed it to 
pass through a channel or pipe which bent 
downwards; and gently brought it under the 
boiler of the steam-engine which worked tue 
blowing machine for the furnace. A clever de- 
vice this ; for this economised caloric heated the 
boiler without any other fuel whatever, and there 
was a saving of three hundred and fifty pounds 
in one year in the fuel for one boiler alone. Mr. 
Budd told all about this to the British Associa- 
tion, at Swansea, in 1848; and at Edinburgh, in 
1850, he was able to tell them much more. He 
stated that he had applied the method to all the 
nine smelting furnaces at the Ystalyfera Works ; 
and that it had also been applied at the Dundy- 

van Works in Scotland. The coal used in the 
Scotch works is of such a kind, that the wasted 
heat from one furnace is believed to be enough 
to heat the air for the hot blast, and to work the 
blast engines for three furnaces. Mr. Budd 
states that his plan enabled the Dundyvan pro- 
prietors to smelt ore with a ton and a quarter 
less coal to a ton of iron than by the old method ; 
and he shows how this might rise to a saving of 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds a year 
for the whole of Scotland. A pretty penny-saving 
this—a veritable creation of something out of a 
commercial nothing. 

Horse-shoe nails, kicked about the world by 
horses innumerable, are not the useless fragments 
we might naturally deem them. Military men 
may discuss the relative merits of Minié rifles and 
necdle-guns, and regulation muskets; but all 
will agree that the material of which the barrels 
are made should be sound and tough, and gun- 
makers tell us that no iron is so well fitted for 
this purpose as that which is derived from horse- 
shoe nails and similarly worn fragments. The 
nails are in the first place made of good sound 
iron, and the violent concussions which they 
receive, when a horse is working over a stony 
road, give a peculiar annealing and toughening 
to the met tal, highly beneficial to its subsequent 
use for gun-barrels. 

An advertisement in the Times notifies that 
“The Committee for managing the affairs of the 


| Bristol Gas Light Company are ready to enter 


into a contract for a term from twenty-first 
December next, for the sale of sixteen thou- 


| sand to twenty thousand gallons of ammoniacal 


liquor, produced per month at the works of the 
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Company.” What is this ammoniacal liquor? 
It is a most unlovable compound, which the gas 
makers must get rid of, whether it has commer- 
cial value or not. After coal has been converted 
into coke in the retorts of a gas house, the vapors 
which escape are extraordinarily complex in their 
character; they comprise not only the gas which 
is intended for illumination, but acids, and alka- 
lies, and gases of many other kinds—all of which 
must be removed before the street gas arrives at 
its proper degree of purity. By washing in clean 
water, and washing in lime water, and other pro- 
cesses, this purification is gradually brought about. 
But then the water, which has become impreg- 


| 
| 


ments were introduced, the attempt was a losing 
one, unless the lead contained at least twenty 


| ounces of silver to the ton. Nearly all lead ore con- 


nated with ammonia, and the lime, which has | 


become impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
and other gases, are dolefully fetid and repulsive; 
and in the early history of gas lighting these 
refuse products embarrassed the gas makers 
exceedingly. But now the chemists make all 
sorts of good things from them. The lady’s 
smelling-bottle contains volatile salts made from 
this refuse ammonia, and sulphate of ammonia is 
another product from the same source ; the tar, 
which is another of the ungracious consequences 
of gas making, is now made to yield benzole, a re- 
markably volatile fluid, which manufacturers em- 
ploy in making varnish, and perfumers employ in 
making that which is honored by the name of oil of 
bitter almonds, and housewives employ in remoy- 
ing grease spots, and economical ladies employ in 
cleaning white kid gloves; the naphthaline which 
annoys the gas maker by choking up his pipes, is 
made to render an account of itself in the form 
of a beautiful red coloring matter, useful in 
dyeing—in short, our gas works are a sort of 
magical Savings Bank, in which commercial 


taken out. 

Mr. Brockeden has taught us how to make 
pencils out of dust. 
is pretty generally known, are made chiefly from 
Borrowdale plumbago, brought from a mine in 
Cumberland. This mine is becoming exhausted, 
and a question has arisen how the supply shall be 
kept up. Various compounds have been sug- 
gested in different quarters, but Mr. Brockeden 
has happily hit upon an expedient which pro- 
mises wonders. Although pieces of plumbago 
are scarce, plumbago dust is tolerably plentiful, 
and Mr. Brockeden operates upon this dust. He 
presses a mass of the powder together, then draws 
out the air from beneath the particles by means 
of an air-pump, and then presses again with such 
enormous force as to convert the mass into a solid 
block, which can be cut into the oblong prisms 
suitable for pencils. 

If a ton of lead contains three ounces of silver 
—one ounce in twelve thousand ounces—will it 
pay to dig out this silver, mechanically or che- 
mically? Will it savea penny? Mr. Pattinson, 
a manufacturing chemist of Newcastle, says and 
shows that it will; although, before his improve- 


tains a trace of silver,which becomes melted or com- 
bined in the ingot or pig of lead. Vast are the 
arrangements which the manufacturers are will- 
ing to make to extricate this morsel of silver 
from the mass in which it is buried; huge fur- 
naces and melting vessels, and crystallizing 
vessels are provided, and elaborate processes are 
carefully conducted. The lead itself is all the 
better for losing its silvery companion ; while the 
silver makes its appearance afterwards in the form 
of dazzling tea-services and such like. 

The mention of Newcastle calls to mind our 
opening paragraph, relating to a certain table- 
land of refuse. The history of this useless pro- 
duct carries with it the history of many other 
remarkable products—once useless, but now of 


‘great value. Thus it is. Sulphur is thrown into 


a “burning fiery furnace ;” it burns away, and 
is converted into a gas called sulphurous acid ; 


| this, being combined with steam and water, be- 
| comes liquid sulphuric acid. So far good; there 


| 





Our black lead pencils, as | 





is no refuse. But let us go on. Common salt, 


| or rather rock salt from Cheshire, is heated with 


this sulphuric acid in a furnace. A peculiar 
penetrating gas rises, which is muriatic acid ; the 
soda makers (of whom more presently) did not 


| want this troublesome gas, and they therefore 


sent it up aloft through the chimneys. But the 
gardeners and farmers all around complained that 
the muriatic acid vapors poisoned their trees and 
plants, and then the manufacturers were driven 
to construct chimneys so lofty as to overtop our 


| loftiest steeples, in order to carry away the enemy 
| as far above the region of vegetation as possible. 
nothings are put in, and valuable somethings | 


But good luck or good sense came to their aid ; 
they devised a mode of combining the gas with 
water, and thus was produced muriatic acid or 
spirits of salt; and then this muriatic acid was 
made to yield chlorine, and the chlorine was 
made to form an ingredient in bleaching powder ; 
so that, by little and little, the once dreaded 
muriatic acid gas has become a most respectable 


| and respected friend to the manufacturer. Mean- 
| while, the salt and the sulphuric acid are under- 


going such changes, by heatings and mixings of 
different kinds, that they both disappear from 
the scene; the useful product left behind is 
soda, so valuable in glass making and soap 
making, and other processes ; the useless product 
is an earthy substance, consisting of calcium and 
sulphur, which nobody can apply to any profit- 
able purpose, nobody will buy, and nobody even 
accept as a gift. Ata large chemical work near 
Newcastle, this product has been increasing at 
such a rapid rate, that it now forms a mass of 
six or eight acres in extent, and thirty or forty 
feet high ; it is a mountain or rather a table-land 
of difficulties. Here, then, we see how chemical 
manufacturers are saving a penny out of some of 
their refuse, and looking wistfully towards the 
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day when they may perhaps save a penny out of 
this monstrous commercial nothing. 

Coal proprietors are, perhaps necessarily, very 
wasteful people. They accumulate around the 
mouths of their pits large heaps of small coal, 
which formerly rendered service to no one ; and 
in some parts of the country they burned this 
coal simply to get rid of it. "But, thanks to the 
Legislature, it sometimes does good by interfering 
in manufacturing affairs. It ordained that loco- 
motives should not send forth streams of smoke 
into the air, and we are thus freed from a nuisance 
which sadly affects our river steamers and 
steamer rivers; while, at the same time, coke 
being used as a non-smokable fuel, and the sup- 
ply ‘from the gas-works being too smi all, coke 
makers have looked to the heaps of small coal at 
the pit’s mouth ; and the result is that thousands 
of locomotives are now fed with coke made from 
the small waste coal at the collieries. The railway 
companies get their coke cheaper than formerly ; 
the coal owner makes something out of a (com- 
mercial) nothing; and the ground around the 
coal-pits is becoming freed from an incumbrance. 
And what the coal makers would leave, if they 


leave anything, the artificial fuel makers will | 


buy; for in most of the patent fuels now brought 
gnder public notice, coal dust is one of the ‘in- 
uredients. 

How to get a pennyworth of beauty out of old 
bones and bits of skin, is a problem which the 
French gelatine makers have solved very prettily. 


Does the reader remember some gorgeous sheets | 


of colored gelatine in the French department of 


the Great Exhibition? We owed them to the | 


slaughter-houses of Paris. Those establishments 
are so well organized and conducted, that all the 
refuse is carefully preserved, to be applied to any 
purposes for which it may be deemed fitting. 
Very pure gelatine is made from the waste frag- 
ments of skin, bone, tendon, ligature, and gela- 
tinous tissue of the animals slaughtered in the 
Parisian abbatoirs ; and thin sheets of this gela- 
tine are made to receive very rich and beautiful 
colors. Asa gelatinous liquid, when melted, it 
is used in the dressing of woven stuffs, and in 
the clarification of wine; and, as a solid, it is cut 
into threads for the ornamental uses of the con- 
fectioner, or made into very thin white and trans- 
parent sheets of papier glacé for copying draw- 
ings, or applied in the. making of artificial 
flowers, or used asa substitute for paper on which 
gold printing may be executed. In good sooth, 
when an ox has given us our beef, and our 
leather, and our tallow, his career of usefulness 
is by no means ended ; we can get a penny out 
of him as long as there is a scrap of his sub- 
stance above ground. 
(To be continued.) 


If such of our readers as have taken and have 
preserved the early numbers of the Review, will 
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turn to page 637, vol. 4, they will find a curious 
account of the uses to which various parts of a 
dead horse appear to have been applied in Eng- 
land, more than sixty years ago.—Eb. 
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The article entitled eneiey wisdom, which appears 
in the present number, furnishes some curious and 
instructive illustrations of the manner in which 
articles apparently useless, or even pernicious, may 
be rendered subservient to our comfort and sup- 
port. We may indeed philosophically, as well as 
piously, believe that nothing was created in vain, 
but that every thing which has been brought into 
| existence, by all-creating wisdom, constitutes a 
link in the great chain which binds the universe in 
one harmonious system. The great system, in- 
deed, moves on independently of the will or power 
of man. The planets revolve in their orbits, the 
ocean rises and sinks, the seasons perform their 
destined round, unaided and uncontrolled by hu- 
man agency ; but in the operation of the powers of 
nature within our own narrow range, much is left 
to the industry and intelligence of man. As natu- 
ral science is nothing else than such knowledge of 
the powers and operations ot nature as may be 
acquired by observation and reflection, we readily 
perceive that the more extensive and accurate our 
| knowledge of nature is, the greater must be our 
capacity to apply to useful purposes those various 
and diversified powers which have been diffused 
through the field of nature. 

When the great Creator conferred upon man his 
| dominion over the earth and the various races with 
which it is replenished, he also conferred, as a ne- 
cessary appendage, the intellect by means of which 
that dominion may be established and maintained, 
But that intellect itself, though divinely bestowed, 
and conferred in an equal degree, upon none of the 
races inferior to man, must be cultivated and im- 
proved, This cultivation, systematically prosecuted, 
constitutes science. To enumerate the achieve- 
ments of science, would be to write the history of 
the improvements which have been made from the 
earliest period to the present day. 








Re ESTABLISHMENT oF SLAVERY IN PeNNSYLVA- 
nra.—The following bill has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives, by Fulton, of 
Armstrong : 

An Act to carry out, in good faith, the provisions of 
the Constituitton of the United States, and to en- 
courage and promote friendly and fraternal feel- 
ings among the citizens of the Republic. 

In view of the great and multiplied blessings 
which have flowed to us under our federal Constitu- 
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tion; and with a sincere and ardent desire to cher- 
ish and maintain it, in its letter and spirit, and in 
all its parts; and to recognize and cultivate those 
friendly and fraternal feelings and courtesies, which 
should ever pervade and actuate the citizens of all 
our Sister States; Therefore, 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commouwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That, from 
and after the passage of this act, it shall and may 
be lawful for any person being a citizen of any of 
the States of this Union, in which the institution of 
domestic slavery is recognized by law, and also be- 
ing the owner of aslave, or slaves, and being emi- 
grating to another of the States of this Union, in 
which the said institution of domestic slavery also 
exists, to pass with such slave or slaves, through this 
State, towards his ultimate destination ; and such 
transit, including all necessary and unavoidable de- 
tention and delays, shall, in no case, entitle such 
slave or slaves to freedom: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall, in no case, be taken to 
apply to slave dealers, but only to bona fide owners 
and emigrants, as aforesaid. 

Sect. 2. That it shall be lawful for citizens of any 
of the other States of this Union, visiting in this 
State, for business or pleasure, and remaining in the 
same for any period not exceeding six months, to 
bring and retain with them such domestics as they 
may deem suitable for their conveniences and com- 
fort, and such as they might lawfully hold to ser- 
vice in their own States. 

Sect. 3. That so much of any law or laws as may 
be incompatible with the provisions of this act, be, 
and the same are hereby repealed. 


A bill has also been offered to the Senate to admit 
a three months slavery into the State. 

From the title of Fulton’s bill, we should ex. 
pect to find some at least of its provisions bearing 
on the subjects embraced in the federal constitu- 
tion; but when we inspect the bill we find it has 
no more relation to the Constitution of the United 
States, than to the laws of China or Tombuctoo. 


No one, as far as we know, has ever had the har* 
dihood to assert that the law of 1847, which repealed 
all former laws authorizing slaves to be held for 
any time in the State, encreached upon any pro- 
vision of the federal constitution. Nearly seventy- 
three years ago the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
abolished, prospectively, negro slavery in the State. 
From the sentiments expressed in the preamble to 
the act of 1780, it is obvious that the Legislature 
considered personal freedom as an inalienable 
right, and its extension to the colored race within 
the commonwealth, as an appropriate indication of 
gratitude to the Dispenser of all our benefits, for 
the freedom from foreign domination which they 
expected to enjoy. So deeply rooted, however, 
was the system of slavery, that they did not ven- 
ture to carry their own principles into immediate 
effect ; but provided that no more slaves for life 
should be added, by birth or immigration, to the 
number then in the State. 


This proceeding left | them to elope. 
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the slavery of that day to live and die with the 
passing generation. The provisions of the law 
make it evident that it was not intended that the 
existing slavery should be transmitted to a succeed- 
ing age, but should die with the generation then on 
the stage. As citizens of Pennsylvania were per- 
mitted, upon complying with certain conditions, to 
retain in servitude such slaves as were born or in- 
troduced prior to 1780, sojourners, not becoming 
residents of the State, were also allowed to retain 
those whom they might bring with them, any time 
not exceeding six months. This provision remain- 
ed unchanged, except as explained by the act of 
1788, during sixty-seven years. In this time the 
slaves of 1780 had probably all died, and the ser- 
vitude till the age of twenty-eight of children born 
of slaves, had ceased by the expiration of the time. 
The period had then arrived when no citizen of 
Pennsylvania could hold a slave in the State, or 
claim any other service from a person of color 
than from a white, Nothing was then wanting to 
consummate the act of 1780 in its purpose and de- 
sign, but a legislative declaration that no slave 
should be held in the state for any time. This the 
legislature of 1847 did, without a dissenting voice ; 
and Pennsylvania became, what the law of 1780 
was evidently designed eventually to make her, a 
free state. 

The act of 1847, we may recollect, was passed in 
compliance with the solicitations of numerous bo- 
dies of our citizens; and we do not find that any 
dissatisfaction with its operation has been mani- 
fested among our citizens, or that any applications 
for a change have been presented to the Legislature. 


The supposition that such a law as either «f 
those now offered will produce harmony and good 
feeling between different parts of the Union, ap- 
pears to be grossly erroneous. Supposing either 
bill to become a law, and that the holders of slaves 
should attempt to avail themselves of its provi- 
sions, itis easy to perceive that angry collisions be- 
tween the supporters and the opponents of slavery 
will be rendered more frequent. As the law now 
stands, sojourners or immigrants passing through 
the state may easily understand that our laws re. 
cognize no property in slaves. Hence they know 
that their slaves if brought into the state will be- 
come instantly free. There is no room for colli- 
sions; but the laws now proposed would be a virtual 
invitation to the slaveholders of other states to 
bring their servile domestics with them when they 
visit ours, under an implied assurance that their 
claim of ownership would be respected and en- 
forced. Now, slaves thus brought into the state 
may not choose to return with their masters, or 
may probably find counsellors who may advise 
In either case, neither the laws of 
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Pennsylvnania nor those of the United States will 
authorize their forcible removal. The fugitive acts 
of 1793 and 1850, as well as the constitutional ar- 
ticle on which they are professedly founded, relate 
exclusively to persons escaping from other States. 
Iience we may readily perceive that Fulton’s or 
Quiggle’s bill might be regarded as a trap, nota 
protection to the possessors of slaves. But, with. 
out stopping to celculate consequences, we have a 
right, or rather it is our duty, to enter our solemn 
protest against such retrograde movement as is here 
proposed. The people of Pennsylvania, through 
the voice of their representatives, both in 1780 
and in 1847, have set their seal of denunciation 
upon negro slavery. It is now too late to change 
this declaration of public opinion, and an attempt 
to conciliate the South by the readmission of slave- 
ry would be to sacrifice our principles—our ac- 
knowledged moral as well as political principles— 
to a more than doubtful expediency. Joining with 
others in measures which are avowedly unjust and 
iniquitous is a bad way of producing harmony. 
Indeed, the surest mode of securing harmony and 
good feeling between the various sections of the 
Union, is for the free states to support, with calm- 
ness and fortitude, their avowed principles, and to 
keep their own hands as clear as possible of the 
contaminating institution. 


The following remonstrance has been put into 
circulation for signatures, and Friends and others 
are earnestly requested to promote its extensive cir- 
culation, and to forward copies, numerously signed) 
with as little delay as practicable, to the Legisla- 
ture at Harrisburg. Two copies, one for the Senate 
and the other for the House of Representatives, 
should receive all the signatures. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The undersigned, Citizens of Pennsylvania, re- 
spectfully but earnestly Remonstrate against the 
passage of any Law which will re-establish Slavery 
in this Commonwealth, by authorizing the holders 
of Slaves to bring them into, or carry them through 
the State, or to retain them here as Slaves for any 
period of time. 


~~ 


Diep, suddenly, of apoplexy, on the 17th of last 
month, at her residence, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
Racuet, wife of John C. Hill, in the 54th year of 
her age. She was an overseer of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, and faithful in the support of 
the principles and testimonies of our religious So- 
ciety, often lamenting the departures from primitive 
simplicity so painfully apparent among us. Her 
friends feel a comforting trust that she was found 
as one waiting for the coming of her Lord. 

, At her residence in West Marlborough, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 29th of 12th month last, 
DesoraH Swayne, a member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting, in the 71st year of her age. 


Diep, On the Ist inst., at her residence near 
Wilmington Del., in the 68th year of her age, Mary, 
widow of the late Ashton Richardson, a valuable 
Elder of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee appointed by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to promote the civilization of the Indians, 
are desirons of obtaining the services of a suitably 
qualified female Friend, to instruct the pupils at 
the Boarding School recently opened at Tunessassa. 
Application may be made to Thomas Evans, No. 
180 Mulberry St., or to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 
south Second St., Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 

The members of the Auxiliary Bible Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 
please take notice, that the Annual Meeting of the 
Auxiliary is to be held at the Committee room, 

1 Arch St. Meeting House, on the 14th inst., at 74 
P.M. Friends interested in the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures are a!so invited to attend. 


Tuxornitus E. Beesxey, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the annual Queries to be answered previous to 
the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committce 
would press upon Friends who have been engaged 
in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the 
importance of furnishing full and accurate an- 
swers toall the questions, and of forwarding their 
reports seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making donations 
to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its 
Report. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not 
report in time, are liable to be left out in the 
distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
ease, how boxes should be marked and forwarded; 
and their receipt should always be promptly ac- 
knowledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 50 North 4th 
street, Philadelphia. 

THOMAS KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Berrie, Jr. 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 12th, 1853. 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Auxiliary during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Auxiliary within the past 
year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary ? 





4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures in good clear type, and on fair paper ; 
and if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capa- 
ble of reading the Bible, do not own such a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale within your | 
limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association 
to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order | 
to furnish each member of our religious Society, | 
capable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
and unable to purchase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now | 
on hand? 
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OF INDUSTRY. 


The last Annual Report of the Female Socie ty 
of Philad Iph ia for the Relief and Employme ne | 
of the Poor, has recently been received. 

This is another of our unobtrusive working | 
associations, which, with small means, but much 
practical sound judgment, manage to effect no 
small amount of good in a quiet way. ‘The fol- 
lowing extracts are from the Report. 

“In presenting ourselves again before our | 
subscribers, we feel that there is little of impor- | 
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unable to relieve—the accommodations and funds 
of the Society preventing further admissions. 
The Standing Committee, whose arduous duty 
it is to visit the abode of cach applicant for ad- 
mission, often find great need of the necessaries 
of life in the wretched homes to which they are 
thus introduced, and these wants are to a certain 


| extent supplied from the funds of the Institution ; 


likewise relief, in groceries and clothing, has 


been administered to a number of infirm aged 
| persons,—not empl: yed at the House,—as cir- 
cumstances have required. 


The extreme desti- 
tution of many of the applicants, made it neces- 


| sary for the Society to furnish complete suits of 


clothing, before they were suitable objects for 
the Work-room. ‘The Committee report the 
distribution of 482 garments, and 137 pairs of 


| boots and shoes amongst them ; this unusual de- 


mand, will in a great measure, limit our means 
for this season ; but we feel emboldened to be- 


i lieve, that He whose watchful eye has been 
over us, dispensing blessings upon our feeble 


efforts from the earliest foundation of our So- 
ciety, will still preserve in the hearts of the 
friends of this Institution a kindly interest in its 
welfure—and are encouraged to hope, that each 


| year we may be able to present to you a satis- 


factory report of the funds entrusted to our care. 

“ During the winter of 1851-52, the* House of 
Industry’ was open from the 16th of Twelfth 
month to the 19th of Third month—in that 
time the work completed in the establishment 
amounted to 307 sheets; 300 pillow cases, and 


|687 garments; besides quilting 248 comfort- 


ables ; 12 bed quilts, and 38 skirts. Plain sew- 
ing and quilting, &c., are executed on reasonable 


| terms, and the Society solicit further patronage 


from the friends of the establishment.” 
If some of our friends who may not have done 


9 > } ’ i "ha gs » o “* - rT ‘ 
tance to engage their attention. The same un | so, would visit the “ House,” 70 North Seveuth 
varnished recital of relief administered and hearts | street, on one of the days of our most inclement 


gladdened by the benefits of our time-honoured season, they would witness 50 or 60 almost 
Institution, might again be repeated, save that | destitute women busily at work, all to have a 
each year adds fresh instances of the advantages | compensation for their labor, as well as a good 


derived from our humble efforts; the widow and | warm-dinner prepared for them. Many of them 


the forsaken one, recount with tears of gratitude, | bring their infants with them, and they are 
the blessings enjoyed under its protecting roof; | taken care of during the day, in an adjoining 
and the fatherless can recall with pleasure the 'room. Such spectacles of friendlessness so easily 
recollection of the many hours spent beneath its | relieved, mellow the heart, and loosen the purse 
fostering care;—the aged and infirm welcome | strings. 
with delight the re-opening of its friendly doors;! Phe expenses 
to such as these all our actions are of the deepest | jaye been 
interest, and to you are we indebted, in a mea- | 
sure, under a kind Providence, for the means | 
which enable us to continue our labours in this | 
field of usefulness. 


“ The severity of the last winter caused an in- 
| 


for the 


past year appear to 
about 3000 dollars. A. 


It is possible to entertain a passionate concern 
that has much seeming sincerity in it, for distress 
over which we have no control ; and at the same 


creased number of applications to be made, and | 
a larger number of women and children partook 
of the privileges of the Institution than during | 
any previous season. The feelings of the Com- 
mittee were often aroused in sympathy, by the 
recitals of suffering and distress which they were 


time have very little sensibility for those which 
are within the reach of our moderate exertions 
to remove or to alleviate ; in such a case, we are 
like those who spend their substance in visiting 
foreign countries, and when they return home, 
have little left to subsist on. —Dillieyn. 
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BALTIMORE MANUAL LABOUR SCHOOL FOR IN- 
DIGENT BOYS. 


The eighth report to the patrons of this institu- 
tion, dated on the first day of the current year, 
has been recently printed. 

This seminary was established in 1841, a 
charter being obtained incorporating the patrons 
in an Association for «the benevolent purpose of 
relieving, instructing, and employing indigent 
boys, belonging to the city of Baltimore, and its 
vicinity.” A farm situated between six and seven 


miles from Baltimore, containing about 140 acres, | 


was purchased for $6,500; but its value has been 
increased by the improvement of the soil, and ad- 
ditional buildings. 

By the following extract from the report we 
find that the directors are anxious to enlarge their 
accommodations so as to admit a greater number 
of incumbents. And when we reflect upon the 
benefits to be expected from seminaries in which 
habits of industry are judiciously inculcated in 
unison with literary and scientific instruction, es- 
pecially to that numerous class who can have no 
other dependence for their support in life than the 
blessing of Providence upon their own mental and 


physical efforts, we must heartily respond to their 
desire. 


The average number of beneficiaries under our 


care, during the year, has been about 50; the 
present number is 48: six have been placed out, 
one discharged, and five have been received. The 
ainexed Treasurer’s Report exhibits the receipts 
and expenditures for the past year, leaving a ba- 
lance due to the Treasurer, expended over and | 


above the receipts, of $256.79. 
tions were less than the year previous by $307.51. 
We hope better things the present year. It will 


be perceived that the sales from the produce of | 


the Farm, amount to $1061.85, exclusive of what 


was reserved for use: and the cost of maintain- | 


ing the establishment, including every cash out- 
liy, amounts, for the year, to $3353.17, which 
brings the annual cost of the Pupils to about 
$67 each. 

We have been favoured with general health : 
no death has occurred for the past five years, and 
only two since the school was first established, in 
1841, a strong proof of its salubrious location. 
Dr. Joel Hopkins kindly continues his gratuitous 
medical attentions when necessary. 

We have built a small tenement for the occu- 
pancy of a family, by whom the washing for the 
School will be done. The husband of the woman 
is to be employed in farming and gardening. A 
new dairy has also been built, more conveniently 
situated, nearer the house than the old one, both 
included in the charge to Farm Buildings, of 
$356.46. 

_ Our chief reliance for support in the payment 


Our subscrip- | 
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of current expenses is derived from annual con- 

| tributions and donations, and those of our worthy 
\ fellow citizens who have hitherto acted the part 
of good stewards in assisting to sustain this most 
deserving charity, our duty impels us again to 
call upon for aid; and as we require an increase 
of funds for new buildings to accommodate a 
greater number of Boys, we hope all will be libe- 
ral; and that those who have as yet done little 
or nothing, will be induced to unite with the be- 
nevolent of our city in contributing to this good 
work, 

The rapid growth and increasing wants of Bal- 
timore, require that this Institution should be en- 
larged, and carried on with renewed energy. The 
| Directors cannot do this without the requisite as- 
| sistance, and we think the liberality of our citi- 

zens will respond to our appeal, and that they 
will not be willing to incur the fearful responsi- 
bility of permitting so excellent a charity to lan- 
| guish for want of support: we are all equally in- 
terested in this matter, and if every one will only 
‘do their duty, that is all we ask; and then, un- 
der the blessing of a kind Providence, we may 
look forward with an assurance that comfortable 
homes will be provided for one hundred poor 
Boys, instead of fifty, as heretofore. The posi- 
tion of some of these, in a brief space of time, may 


be very materially changed; and, in their turn, 
| they may become benefactors in the community, 
‘and otherwise distinguished in public or private 


life. There is nothing utopian in this, and it 
must surely carry conviction to every reflecting 
mind, of the value und consequence of the proper 
culture of youth, which is indispensable to their 
present and future welfare. Our hearts have been 
touched with striking instances of the good effects 
produced by the School under our guardianship. 
We make the following extracts from the 
Teacher's Quarterly Report: he says, “All our 
minor regulations are based upon the law of kind- 
ness.” ‘ No effort is spared to make the pupil feel 
that he is a member of a family in which there are 
common sympathies, and mutual concern for his 
welfare and comfort.” ‘We are not insensible 
of the great difficulties attendant upon this work ; 
the transformation of a friendless child, taken by 
| philanthropy from the streets of your city, in his 
person uncleanly and careless—in manners rude 
_andulgar; possessed of a mind in most cases un- 
tutored, and morals entirely neglected; we say, 
the change of such a one, (and we have little 
_else,) into a thoughtful, respectful Pupil, clothed 
| with habits of neatness and order, endued with a 
| mind as well as morals considerably enlightened 
| and improved, is an enterprise requiring the assi- 
duous application of the person entrusted with his 
education.” “Each scholar has access to the 
| Library, and a taste for general reading is con- 
stantly ineuleated. We would solicit additions, 
in order to preserve the interest of the children 
in it.” 
We have received certificates from the em- 
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ployer ers of iri onal out, by bhi it is gratify- | than a task; and then again, the knowledge of 
ing to know, that after the good seed has been | farming acquired by the pupils, may prove ayail- 
sown in the heart, there are indications of good | able to them as a means of subsistence, should 
fruits. It is not only desirable, but we are ur- | they prefer it, when of age, to other modes of ob- 
gently stimulated by the pressing applications | taining a living. The advantages and privileges 
made for admissions, to make the attempt to pro- | uhus briefly adverted to, it must be admitted, give 
vide additional buildings. Callous indeed must | additional value to schools of this description, 
be that heart to the feelings of humanity, that | more especially for boys who have to depend upon 
would deprive these poor children of a boon that} their own exertions for a livelihood. We wish it 
is so vastly important to them, and comparatively | to be borne in mind, that our School is not a place 
so easy of attainment by those who possess the | of punishment for crime, but that it occupies the 
power to confer the benefit. Benevolence, as a | elevated position of every other School in the 
rule of conduct, is highly to be commented, and | country as a medium of education. It is not a 
ought to be cultivated by all who are disp weed to | crime to be poor. Our object i is to prevent crime, 
do “good to their fellow creatures. There is this | and promote and preserve, in a moral sense, that 
beautiful feature in charity, that “It never tends which is good.—By order of the Board, 
to impoverish, but the blessing it confers assists Joseru Kina, Jr., President. 
in making rich.” cmancmmees 
With the limited means which have been avail- | CASE OF RICHARD NEAL. 
able from all sources, we have never had the} m,, subjoined statement is chiefly copied, with 
ywer to increase the number of pupils beyon1 iderable abrid oe 
about fifty; no matter how pressing or di. t essing considerable abridgment, from the Penn y/v nia 
the nature of the cases might be, we have been | Freeman. 


compelled to refuse them, ‘for want of ability to| Richard was formerly a slave of the Chestons, 
admit them. lin Anne Arundel county, Md., but, about Pi 
We also require a copious supply of water for | years ago, was liberated by the family to whom 
bathing an 1 other purposes, which is an essential | he belonged, and subsequently married to a fe- 
requisite at all times, and ought not to be dis- | | mi ale slave in the possession of Commodore Isaae 
pensed with: our present supply is entire ly in- | | Mayo, whose estate lies immediately adjacent. 
adequate. Other improvements and convenience es | After some time, Richard removed to Philadel- 
might be named, all essential to the health, good | phia, with a view to procuring the means of pur- 
governm mt, and prosperity of the In stitution, | chasing his wife and children. Before he suc- 
which, it is to be regretted, it has been so long | ce veded i in accomplishing this, his wife ran away, 
deprived of. The Baltimore Manual Labor School, | with her children, and got as far as Baltimore, 
constituted as it is xpon so excellent a basis, if | where she was recaptured. She and her family 
supplied with sufficient means, might be con- | were there sold by Commodore Mayo, to different 
ducted upon a scale, and in a manner w thy, parties, who carried them to various places in the 
public estimation, of being instrumental in the | South. 
diffusion of a practical good, highly creditable to Several persons in Philadelphia took a dee 
the City and State, and deserving ‘of the patron- | interest in Richard’s case, and among them Dr. 
age of both. Caspar Morris, whose wife was a Cheston, and 
The Baltimore Manual Labor School, we think, | one of Richard’s former owners. ‘The sum of 
without an invidious comparison, may justly be | $3,000 was raised, including some $400 or $500 
said to possess more advantages than the invalu- | which Richard had earned by his labor; and 
able Public Schools of our city. Our se tholars, | with this money the wife and children were pur- 
for example, are provided with comnfintelile chased back, and the family reunited. They have 
homes, and are either bound out or retained on | been living happily and respectably in this city, 
the Farm until they become of age, receiving the | from that time up to the 25th of last month. On 
benefit of board, washing, clothing, an1 educa-| that day, while Richard was at work at the stable 
tion; their, poor parents or guardians (if they lof his employer, Townsend Sharpless, he was 
have any) are thus relieved of a duty and respon- | called to the door by one who pretended to have 
sibility which they are incompetent to meet. business with him, and, on presenting himself, 
There are other advantages which belong to a| was seized by two persons who announced that 
Manual Labor School similar to ours, that are not, | they were officers with authority to arrest him. 
perhaps, duly appreciated ; the healthy occupa- This was all done so quietly, and with such 
tion it affords in agricultural pursuits, tanperts | well -managed secrecy, that the family knew no- 
vigor to the body, and the mind is imbued with thing about it till some hours afterwards. They 
habits of industry, and the constitution of the | missed Richard of course, and could not imagine 
boy, if not naturally strong, is invigorated there-| what had become of him. At length they found 
by. Physical exertion, if judiciously blended | out that he was in possession of Com. Mayo and 
with the sedentary studies of the school-room, | certain police officers, and that the party had 
proves an agreeable change, and partakes more of| started in a carriage—being too late for the after- 
the pleasurable character of a gynasium rather’ noon Baltimore train—in the directicn cf Mary 
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On learning these facts, the friends of, 


vam 
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first it was hardly credited that this could be the 


Richard made haste and procured a writ of habeas | allegation, as Mr. Sharpless and his family were 


corpus from one of our county judges—Judge 


Thompsou—which was placed in the hands of an | 


officer for execution. Two gentlemen who took 


an active interest in the case, accompanied the | 
| mitted in 1849, and it seems that Richard’s own 


officer. They took the 103 P. M. train of cars, 
hoping to intercept the Mayo party at Chester, 
which they fortunately succeeded in doing. Mayo’s 
officers, with their prisoner, accompanied by Com- 
modore Mayo in person, were about to enter the 
cars as they landed. 
so, and the officer read his writ. 


under the requisition of the Governor. Upon this, 
the two gentlemen each took hold of an arm of 
the prisoner to prevent them from carrying him 
off, while the other party seized him at the same 
time, and pulled him toward the cars. The con- 
test lasted till the whistle of the engine, and the 
starting of the train put an end to it, and the 
party were still on Pennsylvania soil. 

When the train had fairly gone, the parties all 
adjourned to the tavern, ‘which was close by, 
where, after some discussion, and a good many 
high words, it was concluded to put the man in 
jail, for safe keeping, till morning. Mayo seemed 


very anxious to get on with his prisoner, and the 
friends of Richard, who had concluded to come 
back to Philadelphia i in the midnight train, for 
authority to act that would be more unjuestion- 
able, were much afraid that in the mean time he 


would be given up. They were assured, however, 
that he should be kept safe. “We have not for- 
got,” said one man, addressing himself to Mayo, 
“your treatment of the Parker girls, and the 
murder of Jose ph Miller.” “We ‘will se e,” said 
another to the friends of Richard, “ that he is not 
taken away till you shall have time to get to Phi- 
ladelphia and take counsel.” With these assu- 
rances the friends of Richard proceeded to Phila- 
delphia, where they arrived about one o’clock in 
the morning. They went to the house of Peter 
McCall, Esq., roused him from bed, and with his 
advice and assistance, though not without a good 
deal of difficulty, on account of the lateness of 
the hour, they succeeded in getting a writ of 
habeas corpus from Judge Lowrie of the Supreme 
Court of the State. This they put into the hands 
of two officers, who started off to Chester about | 


They prevented their doing | 
They said they | 
would not regard the writ, as they had a warrant | 








daylight to execute it. They found the prisoner 
still in jail, and no objections being made by 
Mayo or his party, they returned with the man | 
to Philadelphia, the Commodore accompanying | 
them. Arrived in the city, Richard was placed 


in the Mayor’s lock-up, to await a hearing of the | 
In the mean time the ‘facts of | 
the case which led to his abduction, were ascer- | 
tained, and some of them published in the morn- 
| tody deems his confinement illegal, he may apply 
It appears that the charge on which he was | 


habeas corpus. 


ing papers. 


was that of having “ persuaded and 
a number of Mayo’s slaves. At 


arrested, 
° ” 
enticed away 


ready to testify that Richard had never been a 
day absent from home during the three years 
that he had beenin theiremploy. But it proved 
that the offence was alleged to have been com- 


wife and children, whom Mayo afterwards sold, 
were the slaves declared to have been enticed 
away. If Mayo actually believed this to have 
been the fact, it is somewhat of a mystery that 
he did not proceed against Richard years ago, 
instead of allowing him to live in peace with his 
family until now. The manner in which he pro- 
cured the requisition is also somewhat extraor- 
dinary. The proof of the offe mce having been 
committed was established in Maryland by a 
single witness, and that witness was one of Com- 
modore Mayo’s own slaves. 

On this testimony the proof of the offence 
was made out in due form, and as a matter of 
course, with the proper papers, there was no 
difficulty in procuring a requisition from Gover- 
nor Lowe of Maryland upon the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. This requisition of E. L. Lowe 
gives neither time nor place where the alleged 
offence is said to have been committed, yet on 
this loose accusation, Governor Bigler issued his 
warrant, requiring O. Thompson, or any other 
judge, alderman, or justice of the peace, within 
this commonwealth to issue a warrant for the 
arrest of Richard Neal, and when secured, that 
he should be delivered to John Jamb, who was 
appointed to receive and convey him to Mary- 
land. 

On the 28th the prisoner was brought, under 
the habeas corpus, before the Supreme Court, 
but neither Mayo nor Lamb appeared to claim 
possession of him. he case had then assumed 
a singular aspect. The prisoner had been arrested 
in consequence of the Governor's warrant, but 
he was taken by the habeas corpus out of the 
hands of Lamb, whom that warrant authorized 
to receive him, and the officers who executed the 
writ had nothing on which to rest a claim for his 
detention. There appeared, of course, no cause 
why he should not be set at liberty. An order, 
however, was made to continue the case till the 
morning of the 31st; and the prisoner, in the 
meantime, to remain in the custody of the Mayor. 
On the morning of the 31st, when the Court was 
opened, Richard Neal was brought in by the 
Mayor’s officers, when it was found that no return 
had been made to the writ, and of course the 
prisoner was immediately discharged. 

Perhaps some of our readers who are but little 
conversant with legal terms or proceedings, may 
be willing to be informed what is meant by a writ 
of habeas corpus. When a person held in cus- 


to a judge, who issues a writ or order command- 
ing the keeper to produce the prisoner, or to have 
the body of the prisoner in court, in order that 
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the cause of detention may be inquired into, and | propose “Stipulated Arbitration,” 


its legality decided. The return to the writ is 
the answer of the keeper as to the cause and au- 
thority for detaining the prisoner. In the case 
of Richard Neal, no one appeared to assign a 
cause why he should be deprived of his freedom. 
Hence we must infer that neither Mayo nor 
Lamb chose to submit their proceedings to the 
scrutiny of a court. What would have become 
of poor Neal, or whether he would have been 
arraigned before a Maryland court, in case his 


captors had succeeded in carrying him out of the | 


State, are questions which must be left to con- 
jecture. From the whole tenor of the proceed- 
ing, 
would have been allowed 
stopped within the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania. 


Report of Committee of the Legislature of Ver- | « 


mont, on National Arbitration. 


The select committee to whom were referred 
sundry memorials from the citizens of this State, 


and also from the American Peace Society, on the | 


subject of Stipulated Arbitration as a substitute 
for War, submit the following 
REPORT. 

The evils of War are so well known, and so 
generally and justly deplored, that every friend 
of his country or his race must regard with fa- 
vor any proposals or efforts whic h may tend to 
supersede its necessity, and thus prevent its recur- 
rence. Such is obviously the aim of these Pe- 
titioners; and for this purpose they propose a 
measure which seems entirely free’from objection. 
Their plan contemplates no sudden or violent 
change of international policy, but asks merely 
to have controversies between nations settled in 


essentially the same way that disputes now are 


between individuals and minor communities. It 
is not a new principle, but the extension and ap- 
plication of one as old as government itself, or 
civilized society, to the intercourse of nations. 
Society has provided for a peaceful and equitable 
determination of controversies, not only between 
individuals, but between such communities as 
towns, counties, and even states; and these Pe- 
titioners request that measures be taken to extend 
these principles and methods of peaceful justice 
so far as to provide, in advance, for the adjust- 
ment of all future misunderstandings without a 
resort to arms. Allthe legitimate objects of war 
they propose to accomplish by other and better 
means. They would not leave nations, more than 
individuals, without security for their rights and 
interests, but would provide rational, peaceful 
expedients for insuring both. According to Vat- 
tell, war alone settles no dispute, but merely 
makes the parties willing, after a sufficient expe- 
rience of its evils, to employ for this purpose the 
very methods which these Petitioners wish nations 
to employ before fighting, and thus obviate the 
necessity of fighting at all. 


it is dificult to believe that a fair trial | 
if he had not been | 








For th’s ead, they | 
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or an article 
in our treaties, (if a specific treaty be not entered 
into for that purpose,) binding the parties to set- 
tle whatever disputes may arise between them, 
not by the sword, but by umpires mutually 
chosen. 

Now, a substitute for war, so simple, so fea- 


| sible, and so likely to prove effectual to a greater 


or lesser extent, seems to your Committee worthy 
of a fair and full experiment. It is in accordance 
not only with the obvious dictates of common 
sense and sound policy, but with the established 
principles of international law. It has often 
been adopted, i in substance, by our own Govern- 


ment from its origin, but more especially within 
the last third of a century. It has also gradu: lly 
been working itself, during the same pe riod, into 
the practice “of ne arly all civilized nations ; and 


thus the way is in some measure, prepared for 
its formal adoption, as a part of their common 
and settled policy. Some nation, however, must 
take the lead in introducing it; and, since it is 
so peculiarly accordant with the genius of our 
own government, and with the general course of 
its policy from the first, so congenial with the 
habits of our people, and so likely to subserve 
their highest permanent welfare, more especially 
the fast accumulating interests of peaceful indus- 
try, enterprise and skill, we think we shall only 
give utterance to the very general, if not univer- 
sal sentiment of the people of Vermont, by re- 
commending, as we do, the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution, viz: 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Re- 


| presentatives, ‘That our Senators in Congress be 


instructed, and our Representatives be requested, 
to use their influence in such ways as they may 
deem most effectual, to secure, wherever pract:- 
‘able, a provision, in the treaties of our Govern- 
ment with other nations, for referring to the de- 
cision of umpires all misunderstan lings tl a‘ cannot 
be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotiation. 
G. W. Granpey, 
For the Committee. 


THE POOR, 


BY JANE T. WORTHINGTON. 


Have pity on them! for their life 
Is full of grief and care ; 

Ye do not know one half the woes 
The very poor must bear; 

You do not see the silent tears 
By many a mother shed, 

As childhood offers up the prayer, 
“ Give us our daily bread.” 


And sick at heart, she turns away 
From the small face, wan with pain, 
And feels that prayer has long been said 
By those young lips in vain. 
You do not see the pallid cheeks 
Of those whose years are few, 
But who are old in all the griefs 
The poor must struggle through. 
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Their lot is made of misery 
More helpless day by day, 

And through the long cold winter nights 
Nor light nor fire have they ; 

But little children shivering. crouch 
Around the cheerless hearth, 

Their young hearts weary with the want 
That drags the soul to earth. 


Oh, when with faint and languid voice 
rhe poor implore your aid, 

li matters not how, step by step, 
Their misery was made; 

It matters not, if shame have left 
Its shadow on their brow— 

lt is enough for you to see 
That they are suffering now. 


Deal gently with these wretched ones, 
Whatever wrought their wo, 

For the poor have much to tempt and test 
That you can never know : 

Then judge them vot, for hard indeed 
Is their dark lot of care; 

Let Heaven condemn, but human hearts 
With human faults should bear, 


And when within your happy homes 
You hear the voice of mirth, 
When smiling faces brighten round 
The warm and cheerful hearth, 
Let charitable thoughts go forth 
For the sad and homeless one, 
And your own lot more blest will be, 
For e.ery kind deed done. 
Now is the time the very poor 
Most often meet your gaze— 
Have mercy on them, in these cold 
And melancholy days. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Royal Mail steamship Canada arrived at 
Halifax on the morning of the 4th inst., bringing 
English dates to the 23d ult. 

ENnGLanp.—Serious apprehensions are entertained 
that the French Emperor is meditating a coup de 
main, in a descent upon England, and the Govern- 
ment is making inquiry of the different railway 
companies how many men and horses, &c. they can 
carry in a specified time to certain points, in case of 
an emergency. ; 

Large military stations are to be formed near 
Birmingham, aud no more regular troops are to be 
sent abroad. 

The price of cotton has advanced ; fair qualities 
1-4d. and middling 1-8d. 

France.—The marriage of the Emperor had been 
announced to take place on the 30i:h ult. The lady 
is Spanish by birth. 

There is great activity at the various navy yards. 
No less than 25 line-of-battle ships, 18 frigates, and 
15 smaller vessels of war are building at the differ. 
ent French navy yards. ; 

Disastrous acegonats of floods in the various de- 
partments have been received, causing most de- 
plorable results. Many of the riversare overflowed, 
causing great injury to the towns along the banks, 
and much destruction of property. 

General Alionefas de Montreal is selected to suc- 
ceed Gimeau at Rome. Gimeau is created a Se- 
nator. 

Tuscany.—The Tuscan Moniteur contains an of- 
ficial coutradiction of the death of Francis Madiai. 
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Cuina.—The Liverpool papers coutain Hong 
Kong dates to 11thmo, 29th. The Imperial troops 
kad gained a decisive advantage over the insur- 

ents. 
F Austratia.—The dates from Sydney are to 
10th mo. 16th, 

The death of the Australian traveller Leicharit 
has been ascertained. He was killed by the na- 
tives, afier having penetrated 1208 miles into the 
interior of that continent. 

Buenos Ayres.—Dates from Buenos Ayres to 
12 mo. 13th have been received. 

The country was still in a state of revolution. 
Some fighting had taken place, but the particulars 
were not known. 

Tampico.—Arrivals at New Orleans bring Tam- 
pico news to the 17th ult. 

A detachment of the National Guards, under 
command of Ruffirio Rodriguez, had formed a plan 
to take possession of the city and depose the regu- 
lar authorities. The plot was, however, discovered, 
and Rodriguez and his party, after a sharp conflict, 
were captured and executed. 


Domestic—Concress.—In the Senate, on the 2d, 
the Warehouse Bill was taken up, and after some 
debate was postponed to the following day. The 
Bill for the construction of an emigrant route to the 
Pacific was taken up; several amendments were 
offered and debated until the hour of-adjourument. 

The Warehouse Bill was again taken up on the 
3d, debated, and again postponed. The bill to re- 
organize the Navy was then taken up, sixty-six 
amend ments, offered by Senator Stockton, changing 
the details of the bill, were adopted, and the biil 
was ordered to be engrossed as amended. The bil! 
authorizing registers to American-built vessels, 
owned in whole or in part by persons who have not 
completed their naturalization, was passed. The Pa- 
cific bill was again taken up and debated till ad- 
jozrnment. 

On the 4th, the House bill, extending the time to 
two years for emigrants to (regon to become en- 
titled to grants of land, and granting widows the 
lands which theit husbands would have received, 
after b2ing amended, passed finally. The Ware- 
house bill was amended and passed. 

The Navy bill passed the Senate on the 5th inst. 


House or Representatives.—J.R. Giddings, from 
the Committee on Territories, reported a bill pro- 
viding for the survey and location of a wagon road 
from the Missouri river to the settlements of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Referred to the Commitiee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The Senate bill, with amendments, amendatory 
of the act fixing the value of United States coins, 
was reported by —— Dunham, who explained that 
the intention was to make gold the standard coin 
of the country and render silver-subordinate to it. 
The bill was debated on this and the two fo!low 
ing days without coming to a conclusion. 

William Peter, for many years the British Con- 
sul in this city, died at his residence here, on the 
6th inst. 

A bill of indictment against Thomas McCreary 
and John Merritt, for kidnappifig, has been found 
by the grand jury for Chester County. The wit- 
nesses were Rebecca Miller, widow of Joseph, aud 
Rachel Parker. A certified copy was to be sent to 
the Governor, with a request that he would make a 
requisi'ion for their delivery, We have not yet 
Icarned the result. 





